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outlet to the sea except through German, Austrian, or, it may be, Jugo- 
slavic territory. On the other hand it is strenuously urged that a solu- 
tion which might have been possible before 1914 has now become im- 
possible in consequence of the hatreds engendered by the administra- 
tive policies pursued by Austria-Hungary during the war and by the 
conscription of the Czechoslovaks into the imperial army against 
their will. Moreover, it is felt that under the scheme of a federation 
the foreign policy of the federal empire would be controlled by the pre- 
dominant Austro-German-Magyar group, acting in close harmony with 
Berlin, whereas an independent Czechoslovak state, especially if sup- 
ported by an independent Jugoslav state, would be a permanent barrier 
to the plan of a Pan-German Mittel-Europa. The problem of the 
Czechoslovak nation cannot, it is clear, be considered in isolation ; and 
the justice which the Allied powers wish to see done to the claims of a 
long-suffering people will doubtless be attainable only within the 
structure of a larger League of Nations. 

Jugoslavic National Unity. While Great Britain, France, and the 
United States have officially recognized the new Czechoslovak nation, 
another group of Slavs is pressing for similar recognition as an independ- 
ent international person. On July 4 the Jugoslav flag marking the 
unity and independence of the nation was formally raised on the grounds 
of the agricultural building in Washington before a large gathering of 
native citizens both of the independent southern Slav states and of the 
subject nationalities of Austria and Hungary allied to them in race 
and language. Semi-official recognition had already been given by 
the United States government in the form of a declaration from the 
department of state on May 29 announcing that "the proceedings of 
the Congress of Oppressed Races of Austria-Hungary, which was held 
in Rome in April, have been followed with great interest by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and that the nationalistic aspirations of 
the Czeco-Slovaks and the Jugoslavs for freedom have the earnest sym- 
pathy of this Government." Following this statement from the Amer- 
ican government the Supreme War Council of the allied governments 
expressed on June 4 "the greatest sympathy with the national aspir- 
ations of the Czechoslovaks and Jugoslavs for freedom." 

The chief stumbling block in the path of the movement for Jugo- 
slavic unity was removed at the above-mentioned congress. Until 
the meeting of this congress the claims of Italy to Dalmatia, sanctioned 
by the treaty between Italy and the Entente Allies which brought 
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Italy into the war, appeared to be an effective barrier against coopera- 
tion between the Allies and the anti-Austrian and anti-Hungarian 
subject peoples. At the congress a declaration was adopted, in which 
Italy concurred, to the effect that "the unity and independence of 
the Jugoslav nation is considered of vital importance by Italy," and 
that "the deliverance of the Adriatic Sea and its defense from any 
enemy is of capital interest to the two peoples," and that "territorial 
controversies will be amicably settled on the principle of nationality, 
and in such a manner as not to injure the vital interests of the two 
nations, interests which will be taken into account at the peace 
conference." 

Boundaries for the proposed Jugoslav state have been conserva- 
tively drawn to include Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Hertzegovina, 
Dalmatia, Croatia-Slavonia, and Carniola. The Declaration of Corfu, 
which may be regarded as the cornerstone of the new state, was drawn 
up on July 20, 1917, and signed for Serbia by the minister of foreign 
affairs, M. Pashitch, and for the other nationalities by M. Trumbic, 
president of the Jugoslav committee. Its two most important pro- 
visions relate to the nature of the union to be effected and to the terri- 
tory to be brought under its control. "1. The state of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, who are also known by the name of the Southern 
Slavs or Jugoslavs, will be a free and independent kingdom, with an 
indivisible territory and a single allegiance for the three co-national 
groups. This state will be a constitutional, democratic and parlia- 
mentary monarchy, with the Karageorgevitch dynasty, which has 
always shared the ideals and feelings of the nation in placing above 
everything else the national liberty and will." "9. The territory of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes will comprise all the territory where 
our nation lives in compact masses and without discontinuity, and 
where it could not be mutilated without injuring the vital interests of 
the community. Our nation does not ask for anything that belongs to 
cithers and only claims what belongs to it. It desires to free itself and to 
to establish its unity. That is why it conscientiously and firmly 
rejects every partial solution of the problem of its freedom from Austro- 
Hungarian domination and desires a union with Serbia and Monte- 
negro into one single state." 

The union of Bosnia and Hertzegovina with Serbia and Montenegro 
would create no racial difficulty, since the population of the two coun- 
tries is entirely Serbo-Croatian. In Dalmatia the Serbo-Croats 
number 600,000 in a population of 675,000. Italy's earlier claim, 
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abandoned in May, 1918, extended over the part of the province north 
of Spalato and would have hampered the use of that port by the Ser- 
bian hinterland. In Croatia-Slavonia the Slav population dominates 
to the extent of over ninety per cent. The two divisions of the united 
kingdom constitute together a single branch of the Slavonic race, and 
while they have been politically separated for over a thousand years 
their literary language and most of their customs have remained the 
same, being nearly identical with the language and customs of Serbia. 
In Carniola the Slovene population forms a solid block. Italy's claim 
to the southeastern part had no sound ethnological basis to rest upon, 
and could only have been justified on grounds of strategic defense and 
economic control. 

More debatable is the claim of some supporters of the proposed 
state to parts of Carinthia, Styria, Kustenland, and the Hungarian 
districts of Baranya, Batchka, and the Banat. In Carinthia the 
Slovenes form only one-sixth of the population, and are grouped chiefly 
in the southeastern corner of the province. In Styria they form 
approximately one-third of the population inhabiting the section south 
of the Drave river. In both cases it might be possible to draw a line 
which would include these Slovene communities in the new state with- 
out encroaching upon the dominant German elements; but it is not to 
be assumed offhand that all such minorities would desire the alteration 
of traditional administrative boundaries where they have shared in the 
privileges of the dominant group. In the Kustenland the conflict is 
between the Slavic and the Italian elements. In Goritz the Italians 
extend on the east as far as the Isonzo and north as far as Cormons, 
with a majority of Slovenes in the district as a whole. In Istria the 
Slovene population forms approximately sixty per cent as against 
forty per cent Italian, the Italians being grouped on the western coast. 
In neither case was the Italian claim to the whole of the country justi- 
fiable on national grounds; and under the agreement of April, 1918, it 
would seem not too difficult to draw a satisfactory line between the 
claims of the two nations. In Trieste the Italian population is esti- 
mated at sixty-six per cent, but by reason of its economic importance 
to the country lying north and west of it the proposal that it should 
be internationalized has met with some favor. 

The right of Jugoslavia to the Hungarian districts north of the 
Danube and the Drave is upheld by one Jugoslav writer upon grounds 
other than those of nationality. In his volume on South-Eastern 
Europe Mr. V. R. Savic goes so far as to say that "without the South- 
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em Slav provinces in South Hungary, Serbia would be unable to 
build her future prosperity on a sound basis. Baranya, Backa, and the 
western Banat represent the provinces which have suffered least from 
the war, and being the rich granary they are, they can economically 
and financially enable the future Southern Slav state to weather the 
fearful economic crisis which surely will rage in Europe as the inevi- 
table result of the present war. Besides that, the Serbian provinces in 
South Hungary protect Serbia from an invasion from the north and 
cover Belgrade from a sudden and direct attack." Moreover, "some 
rectification of the frontier" between Serbia and Greece appears neces- 
sary because "the development of the future Southern Slav State is 
not to be thought of without a free access to the iEgean. Salonica 
by its mixed population of Greeks, Turks, Jews and Slavs belongs to 
none of them ethnographically, but geographically and economically 
Silonica belongs to Serbia." 

If such considerations are to dictate the drawing of new boundary 
lines at the peace conference, we shall be but repeating the mistakes 
o:' the congresses of Vienna and of Berlin and sowing the seeds of future 
wars. Serbia has suffered, indeed, from the exposed situation of its 
capital and from its lack of a commercial highway to the sea; but there 
a-e other ways in which a League of Nations may satisfy those needs 
than by attempting to make each state strong within its own borders 
at the cost of creating new rivalries between neighboring states. In 
the Balkan peninsula where racial discords between subject nationali- 
ties have been fomented for centuries by the governments in control, 
i1 is scarcely to be hoped that permanent peace can be introduced 
without removing the debatable areas from the conflict of national 
c aims by some form of international guarantee protecting the rights 
of minorities and the common use of important trade routes. National 
etclusiveness must be replaced by federal cooperation. 



